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the common enemy. Unfortunately for itself,
the army against which they united was
itself becoming divided. There was the
majority, led by Pusey and Keble, who did
not regard the Church as compromised by
what they deemed the errors of its leaders.
Yet these errors in its eyes were grave, and
especially a plan, Entered upon in 1841,
for beginning an amalgamation between the
English Church and the State Church of
Prussia. The two were to have a common
interest in an English bishop in Jerusalem,
who was to ordain and rule the clergy of
both who were working in Palestine, and
was to extend his sympathy to various small
and ancient Churches of Syria, which repre-
sented teachings condemned by the great
councils of the fifth century. To the men
of the Oxford Movement all this was utterly
repugnant. The validity of their position
depended in their own eyes upon the ortho-
doxy of their Church, and many of them had
carried their mediaeval enthusiasm so far
as to feel a quite Roman dislike for the
Reformation. But the Evangelical Church
of Prussia was a combination in one body
of the two Churches which had sprung from
the Reformation. It represented the errors
both of Luther and Calvin ; and now, in union
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